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Common Market and U.S. 


A 6.6 ton rectifier built by the 
Zocca plant at Camerlata, Italy, 
and en route to Paris, was the 
first item to benefit from the 
initial tariff reductions in the 
European Economic Community 
on New Year’s Day. The event 
was celebrated by a ceremony 
in Como. ; 
—Bulletin from The European Com- 

munity, January-February 1959 


This two-sentence news story her- 
alds the beginning—of what? An ex- 
clusive regional trading bloc design- 
ed to favor members of “the club” 
against outsiders? Or a common mar- 
ket open to all, and a pattern for 
similar regional markets within a 
world-wide trading community? 

Our crystal ball is cloudy. Who 
can tell how events will shape the 
future? This much we do know—the 
second of these alternatives is clearly 
the more desirable, and U'S. foreign 
economic policy will play a leading 
part in determining which of the two 
will come true. 

How did the European Economic 
Community, popularly known as “‘the 
Common Market,” come about? 


The Morning After 


The historic idea of European uni- 
ty can be traced back to medieval 
times. European union did not begin 
in fact, however, until the morning 
after World War II when common 
misery demanded common solutions. 
The concurrent Soviet challenge 
stimulated faster progress than might 
otherwise have been achieved. From 
1948 to 1959, various cooperative 
organizations were established by the 
countries of Western Europe to cope 
with political, military, and economic 
problems which these countries had 
in common. Each of these mile- 


stones has had the endorsement and, 
in some cases, the participation of 
the United States. 

The notion of a European customs 
union was initially proposed by Euro- 
peans, largely in response to Ameri- 
can urging, in 1947. The idea re- 
mained only an idea until the rejec- 
tion by France of the proposed broad 
European Defense Community in 
1954. A more limited concept of an 
economically integrated Europe was 
launched at a foreign ministers’ con- 
ference of six countries in 1955, and 
in 1957 a treaty was signed in Rome 
by these six—France, Germany, Italy, 
and (the Benelux countries) Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg. 
This “Treaty of Rome” established 
the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market). The Common Market 
came into formal existence January 


1, 1958. 


What It Does 


The Common 
general purposes: 

1) To remove gradually all bar- 
riers to trade among the six member 
countries, and to establish a common 
external tariff. 

The reduction of tariffs among the 
six Common Market countries will be 
done in stages. The first step was 
taken January 1, 1959, when all du- 
ties were reduced at least 10 percent 
below the duty in force on January 
1, 1957. Subsequent reductions will 
be in even larger percentages within 
prescribed periods so that by 1974 
all duties on all products of these six 
nations will have been abolished in 
their trade with one another. 

Similarly, percentage reductions 
will be applied in stages to develop 


Market has four 


a common external tariff on produets 
of other countries coming into the 
Common Market area. For example, 
tariff rates on hosiery machines now 
vary from six percent for Germany 
and Benelux countries to 20 percent 
for France to 30 percent ‘for Italy; 
ultimately, the Common Market rate 
will be 15.5 percent. While quotas 
will be abolished within the Com- 
mon Market, external quota policy 
has been less clearly defined and will 
probably be determined through the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

2) To work out common policies 
for agriculture, transportation, and 
free movement of workers and 
capital. 

European governments, like the 
U.S. government, provide assistance 
to agriculture, and care will be taken 
not to subject farm products to a 
free market. This will be done by 
setting minimum prices or suspend- 
ing or reducing farm imports from 
outside the area, and there will be 
tules of competition and a common 
basis for farm subsidies. 

The Treaty provides for free move- 
ment of labor and free exchange of 
services, including banking, insur- 
ance, transportation, investment. 
Free movement of workers will be en- 
sured through abolition of national- 
ity discrimination in employment, 
wages, working conditions. Free ex- 
change of services will be guaran- 
teed by, for example, elimination of 
rate differentials in transportation. 

3) To draw up rules to ensure free 
and equal competition within the 
community. 

Free and equal competition will be 
ensured by eliminating cartel prac- 
tices of dividing up markets and fix- 
ing prices. European traditions have 





tended to encourage cartels; never- 
theless, the Treaty’s clear intent is 
to discourage cartels and stimulate 
active competition. 

4) To establish a Social Fund to 
help labor adjust to a changing mar- 
ket, a Development Fund for use in 
overseas territories of some member 
states, and an Investment Bank to 
finance important projects. 

The Social Fund will share costs 
incurred by member governments in 
retraining and relocating workers 
who may lose their jobs as a result 
of the Common Market’s operation. 

Over an initial period of at least 
five years,”"imports from non-Euro- 
pean territories of France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Italy will ob- 
tain free entry into Common Market 
nations. Likewise, Common Market 
exports will benefit from gradual 
abolition of tariffs within the ter- 
ritories, though an exception will 
apply to “infant” industries of these 
territories. To aid the territories, 
Common Market members will in- 
vest the equivalent of $580 million 
in a Development Fund. 

The Investment Bank is being set 
up with a capitalization of $1 bil- 
lion to assist with financing proj- 
ects in the developing areas and 
other projects of mutual interest. 


How It Does It 


There are four basic Common Mar- 
ket institutions to supervise activities: 
1) a Commission which has adminis- 
trative authority; 2) a Council which 
has responsibility for deciding pol- 
icy at the executive level; 3) an 
Assembly, shared with the Coal and 
Steel Community and Euratom, 
which serves as a parliamentary body; 
and +) a Court of Justice, also shared 
by CSC and Euratom, which ad- 
judicates problems of treaty viola- 
tions. 

The Assembly has 142 delegates— 
36 each from Germany, France and 
Italy, and a total of 34 from the 
Benelux countries. Delegates are ap- 
pointed by parliaments of member 
countries from among their own 
members. The Treaty of Rome pro- 
vides, however, that the Assembly 
is to draw up a proposal for election 
of its members by direct universal 
suffrage. ‘This proposal may then be 
submitted for adoption by each mem- 
ber nation. This structural arrange- 
ment may forecast a legislative body 
for a united Europe. In the mean- 
time, the Assembly will oversee the 


Commission’s work and may, by a 
two-thirds vote of censure, force the 
Commission to resign. 


Effect on U.S. 


What will be the effect of the Com- 
mon Market on the United States? 
Most authorities agree that, at 
first, some American exports will be 
displaced but that, in the long run, 
America will benefit from increased 
purchases by a stronger, wealthier 
Europe. These estimates are made 
for the following reasons: 

The Common Market creates a six- 
nation preferential tariff system, with 
the United States on the outside. 
Like any preferential tariff system 
it will discriminate against our 
commerce. American industries af- 
fected will be those best able to ad- 
just, because export industries are 
a country’s healthiest and strongest. 
It will be 12 to 15 years before the 
Common Market reaches its objec- 








Life at National 

We get some strange mail at the 
national office. Some letters say 
“Dear Sirs: or “Gentlemen:” des- 
pite our name. Others request infor- 
mation on a wide variety of subjects 
—for example, “please send me all 
available facts on prejudice.” 

Recently we received one addressed 
in the name of a_ publication—one 
of our publications, true, but no men- 
tion of the League on the envelope. 
Considering that the building which 
houses our national office has eight 
floors and 31 different tenants with 
234+ emplovees, we wondered how 
the postman knew the letter was 
meant for us. 

We do know that League publica- 
tions are widely read by the general 
public, and it is possible the postman 
knew of this particular pamphlet. 
We're sure all League members know 
of this particular one too, but we 
wonder if you realize how many dif- 
ferent publications are put out by 

“national” and we wonder how many 
vou have read. A Publications Cata- 
log is published twice a year and is 
free, singly or in quantity, to mem- 
bers and nonmembers. It lists about 
150 items. The new edition is now 
ready. Would you like to have a 
copv? If so, just ask the national of- 
fice for it. 

If you're still with us, that letter 
was addressed: On the Water Front, 
1026 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





tive of free trade among the six mem- 
ber nations; this gives us time to make 
necessary adjustments. In the mean- 
time, growth of European production 
and intra-European trade will give 
rise to added demand within Com- 
mon Market nations for non-Euro- 
pean goods. 

What is required of U.S. foreign 
economic policy to make sure that 
the Common Market will succeed in 
harmony with U.S. interests at home 
and abroad? One of the first essen- 
tials is to put our trade program on 
a more permanent basis. The Admin- 
istration’s recommendation last year 
for a five-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act was made with the 
Common Market in mind. Congress’ 
agreement to a four-year program was 
influenced by the need for a consist- 
ent negotiating base which would ap- 
ply to the first years of the Common 
Market's operations. When the Trade 
Agreements Act comes before Con- 
gress for renewal in 1962, it will 
doubtless be necessary to give serious 
consideration to either an even long- 
er extension, sav 10 years, or per- 
manent status. Crippling amend- 
ments added to the Act over the years 
—peril-point, escape-clause, “national 
security’ —will probably have to be 
modified or abandoned so that Com- 
mon Market countries will be able 
to sell to us in order to earn dollars 
to buy from us. 

Another essential requirement is 
for U.S. trade policy to say what it 
means and mean what it says; that 
is, decisions by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and the President, 
would reflect the bipartisan goal of a 
liberal trade policy. 

Still another need is for the United 
States to subscribe to the Organiz- 
ation for Trade Cooperation (OTC) 
to strengthen the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, for the work 
of GATT will be essential to main- 
tain the concept of a single, world- 
wide trading community and to pre- 
vent trade-bloc “wars.” The Common 
Market Council will replace the six 
individual nations as their represent- 
ative in GATT negotiations. The 
United States will then be involved 
in reciprocal trade discussions with 
an organization having trade interests 
larger than our own. 

The six Common Market nations 
made it clear that the common ex- 
ternal tariff which will result from the 

(Continued on page +) 
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People to People in Action 


By Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Observer for the League of Women 


When asked “How would you like 
to travel in South America for a 
month?” I said “Who wouldn't?” 
My offer came from the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, who gave 
me a grant to represent them and the 
League of Women Voters on a peo- 
ple-to-people mission under the aus- 
pices of International Seminars, Inc. 

Last November, 30 men and 
women representing 25 U.S. organ- 
izations set forth to meet South 
American leaders and discuss mutual 
problems. The organizations, whose 
membership totaled over 60 million, 
were a real cross section. Among us 
were representatives of groups who 
sometimes oppose each other's pol- 
icies, such as AFL-CIO and National 
Association of Manufacturers. Our 
first “adjustment” was to learn to 
know each other. Many of our group 
had never talked personally to a labor 
leader, joked with a Catholic priest, 
or sat down to eat with a Negro. 

Since we were so different, I won- 


dered if in our meetings with the 
South Americans we would bicker 
among ourselves over controversial 


aspects of U.S. policy. This did not 
happen. The more the United States 
was criticized by the South Amer- 
icans, the more our group became 
a cohesive and friendly whole. 

The impetus for our trip came last 
May after Vice’ President Nixon's 
visit to South America when it be- 
came apparent that anti-US. feel- 
ings were rising. We wanted to com- 
prehend the South American point 
of view. 

In our tour of three- in visits to 
eight cities in seven countries we 
followed much of Mr. Nixon’s route. 
The pattern in each city consisted 
of one seminar on economic affairs 
and one on social and cultural mat- 
ters with South American leaders who 
were more or less our counterparts— 
a doctor for our doctor, architect for 
architect, farmer for farmer, etc. The 
seminars were followed by a town 


meeting to which anvone could come 





and ask questions. 


Se Habla Inglés 

Luckily, IBM had provided us with 
earphone equipment so that with the 
help of interpreters we had simultan- 
eous translation. Over 70 percent of 
the South Americans we met spoke 
fluent English, but thev were highly 
critical of us for not speaking their 
language. All we could do was agree. 

Another thing which distressed the 
South Americans was the tendency 
for North Americans to think of all 
Latin Americans as being alike. The 
nationals in each country are proud 
of their own heritage and don’t wish 
to be lumped together as South Amer- 
icans. It is certainly true that Peru- 
vians, Brazilians, and Chileans are 
as different from each other as, say, 
the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Ger- 
mans and the Irish. 

Another common criticism of the 
United States was that we are soft 
on dictators. Again and again we 
were asked why we gave Perez-Jime- 
nez of Venezuela a medal and a visa 
to our country. Repeatedly we were 
asked why we gave arms to Batista 
of Cuba and ena Pinilla of Colom- 


on hee Meads CCCMF 


Mrs. John G. Lee, national Presi- 
dent of the League of Women 
Voters 1950-58, was elected President 
of the Carrie Chapman Catt Memo- 
rial Fund April 1. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. 
Robert F. Leonard, Vice President; 
Mrs. Walter ong Secretary; Mrs. 
Harold D. Dvke, ‘Treasurer. All are 
former members of the League’s na- 
tional Board, as are two of the other 
nine Directors elected—Mrs. Edward 


M. Bovne and Mrs. Charles E. Hem- 
ing. Mrs. Luigi Petrullo, currently 


a member of the League's national 
Board, also was elected a Director. 

Mrs. Lee succeeds Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss. who had been President of 
CCCME since 1954 and was nation- 
al President of the League 1944-50. 


Voters at the United Nations 


bia which they in turn used to kill 
their own people. It is ironic that we 
in the United States worry that South 
Americans will turn to dictatorships 
while they worry that we are too 
friendly toward dictators. 


Inflation, Crops, Babies 


Although South America does have 
serious political and social problems, 
the overwhelming difficulties are eco- 
nomic. Practically all countries suf- 
fer from galloping inflation. In the 
United States the cost of living has 
risen nearly 25 percent in 10 years, but 
in Chile the rise is that much or 
more every year. Since self-imposed 
austerity programs and higher taxes 
are always unpopular remedies for 
inflation, many Latin countries look 


to “somebody else’—the United 
States—to help rescue them. They 
want a bigger share of U.S. loans 


and private investment, and fail to 
realize that our efforts to stabilize 
the economies of countries in other 
parts of the world also benefit them. 

The other serious economic prob- 
lem of South America is that so many 
countries are dependent on one crop, 
whether it be oil in Venezuela, cop- 
per in Chile, or coffee in Brazil. 
When the price of this commodity 
falls or when the United States im- 
poses trade barriers, finanical loss is 
extreme. When we protect a special 
interest which may provide one per- 
cent of our national income, we are 
likely to hurt a South American in- 
dustry which may provide 80 percent 
of its income. The protection gained 
is hardly commensurate with the in- 
jury inflicted. 

In our travels we saw the need for 
more production, more food, more 
schools, more everything. South 
America has the fastest growing birth 
rate in the world. Its population has 
trebled in the last 50 vears and will 
do so again in the next 50 vears. Al- 
though “keeping up with its babies 
is a real struggle, South America is a 


(Continued on page 4) 


rich area with many resources to de- 
velop. 


Hands across the Equator 

Along with our discussions of 
South America’s opportunities and 
difficulties went a great deal of friend- 
ship and hospitality. They are a warm 
hearted people who will turn them- 
selves inside out to extend friendship. 

I had the opportunity of visiting 
many of the women’s groups which 
had been assisted previously by the 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund. Although there are no counter- 
parts of the League of Women 
Voters, the existing organizations 
have similar questions. Over and 
over again I was asked how a group 
raises money, gets and keeps members 
and organizes committees that will 





Keeping Up with 
(as of April 23) 


FOREIGN POLICY: Mrs. Oscar 
M. Ruebhausen, former League Di- 
rector and since 1946 the League's 
Observer at United Nations, testified 
for the League April 7 before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
support of economic aspects of the 
Mutual Security Program. She em- 
phasized the importance of authoriz- 
ing the full fiscal 1960 request for the 
Development Loan Fund, $700 mil- 
lion, urged support for the technical 
cooperation program, and deplored 
the 40 percent limitation still in ef- 
fect on the U.S. contribution to U.N. 
Technical Assistance and the Special 
Projects Fund. The House Commit- 
tee’s hearings will continue into May. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee plans to begin hearings carly 
in May. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted April 17 to grant the 
Development Loan Fund a supple- 
mental appropriation of $200 million 
for fiscal 1959. The House had grant- 
ed $100 million. Mrs. Ruebhausen 
submitted a statement for the League 
April 9 in support of the full supple- 
mental $225 fnillion requested by 
the Administration. Senate action is 
expected soon. 

These two statements and the one 
filed with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee April 7 in support 
of increased funds for the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund are available at 5 cents a copy. 


WATER RESOURCES: The Sen- 


work. Although women have the vote 
in all the South American countries 
but Paraguay, and do serve in the leg- 
islatures, most women are not sup- 
posed to. concern themselves with pol- 
itical issues. Their status is more that 
of U.S. women in the 1920’s whose 
interests were largely in the field of 
women’s rights with an emphasis 
on education and social welfare. 
However, these women deeply ap- 
preciated our coming, and one of 
them put her thoughts in a touching 
way when she said, “It comes inside 
to my heart to be thanking you for 
making a so big traveling for a woman 
at woman look and talk and feeling 
of friends.” I wish I could have ex- 


pressed the thought as well in her 


le dicta 


League Program 


ate passed S.Res. +8 April 20, setting 
up a Senate Interim Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources and 
authorizing $175,000 for a study of 
the development and coordination 
needed before 1980 to supply water- 
use requirements of population, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

The House Public Works Commit- 
tee April 15 favorably reported H.R. 
3610, to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Act to increase grants for 
construction of sewage-treatment 
works. 


Pending Legislation: H.R. 3704, 
introduced by Representative Aspin- 
all (D., Colo.) would authorize the 
President to create Commissions for 
major river basins or regions to serve 
as principal agencies for coordination 
of federal, state, and local planning 
for water-resource development. Re- 
ferred to House Interior and Insular 
Comunittee. 

S. 1591, 


introduced by Senator 
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Kerr (D., Okla.) and others, and 
H.R. 4593, introduced by Representa- 
tive Mills (D., Ark.), would make it 
the policy of Congress that the river 
basin be the basis for development, 
use, and conservation of water re- 
sources and that development be 
planned on a comprehensive multi- 
purpose basis. Referred to Senate and 
House Public Works Committees 
respectively. 

LOYALTY-SECURITY: The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity began hearings April 20 on a 
series of bills “to carry into effect 
recommendations of the American 
Bar Association for strengthening 
antisubversive legislation.” One of 
these bills, S. 1304, would re-extend 
the Federal Employee Security Pro- 
gram to cover all federal employees. 
The League has asked to make a 
statement in opposition. 

D.C. HOME RULE: A Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Subcommittee be- 
gan a series of hearings on the gen- 
eral subject of self-government for 
the District April 15. Mrs. John F. 
Latimer, First Vice President of the 
League, made a statement in support 
of local home rule April 17. State- 
ment is available at 5 cents a copy. 


Market (Continued hens page 2) 


Treaty and subsequent negotiations 
is a maximum, and that a way is open 
to reduction of that tariff by nego- 
tiations through GATT—“provided,” 
says the Vice President of the Com- 
mon Market Commission, “other 
countries are willing to meet the six 
halfway.” 

The Common Market is a pro- 
found challenge, for underlying the © 
economic arrangements is a political 
impetus to cast off traditional com- 
mercial practices and ancient rival- 
ries. The Common Market possesses 
the potential for a united Western 
Europe and a more powerful partner 
of the United States. We have a 
large stake in its success. 

We have encouraged it; we have 
welcomed it. Now it remains to be 
seen if U.S. foreign economic policy 
will stand firm and provide the in- 
ventiveness necessary to cooperate 
constructively with an economically 
united Europe. The future will give 
us the answer, but we know now that 
the present demands a liberal trade 
policy in order to achieve the for- 
eign policy goals which we share 
with free Europe. 





